PLEASE  CIRCULATE.  ^ 

Look  out  for  Postmasters!  Most  of  these  officers  are  upright  and  honorable  men,  but  there  are  some  who  will 
suppress  “ the  documents so  far  as  they  can  with  impunity.  Inquire  of  your  neighbors  and  see  that  all  political 
mailer  intended  for  them  frets  into  their  hands.  Let  alt  true  Republicans  be  vigilant  and  active,  and  the  People 
will  soon  give  a Buena  Vista  reception  to  the  cohorts  of  radicalism. 

;;  <0^  speech  (7:  — ,Y 

JOHN  I.  CLAYTON,  OF  DELAWARE, 

IX 

DEFENCE  0?  ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JULY  5,  1843. 


Mr.  Foote  having  concluded  an  elaborate  address  to  the  Senate  against  Gen.  Taylor,  and  called  upon 
the  Whig  Senators,  and  especially  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  Tay- 
lor was  to  be  sustained  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  ; 

Mr.  Clayton  rose  to  reply.  Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  immediately  called  Mr.  Clayton  to  order, 
denying  his  right  to  reply,  as  the  whole  subject  introduced  by  Mr.  Foote  was  irrelevant,  and  Mr.  Dal- 
las, the  Vice  President,  refusing  to  hear  any  debate  upon  the  call  to  order,  decided  the  debate  to  be  out 
of  order.  But  the  Senate,  on  a vote  taken  immediately  after  this,  gave  leave  to  Mr.  Clayton  to  proceed, 
notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  then  addressed  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

The  decision  of  the  chair  was  indeed  unprecedented,  and  directly  in  opposition  to  his  own 
solemn  decision,  on  a case  precisely  similar  to  this,  made  by  him  only  a few  weeks  ago.  Nei- 
ther 1 nor  my  lriends  originated  this  political  debate.  We  were  content  to  leave  Gen.  Cass 
and  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  Senate  will  unanimously  bear  me  wit- 
ness, that  I have  never  introduced  an  irrelevant  topic  into  any  debate  here.  The  political 
friends  of  the  gentleman  who  occupies  the  chair  began  this  discussion.  They  attacked  Gen. 
Taylor  and  his  character,  and  scoffed  at  his  claim  to  the  Presidency.  They  were  allowed  to 
proceed  without  interruption  from  the  chair,  through  a debate  which  extended  through  the 
greater  part  of  two  days.  The  Vice  President  was,  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  bound  to  call 
his  own  political  friends  to  order,  if  he  thought  the  debate  was  out  of  order.  But  not  a word 
about  order  was  heard  from  his  lips  till  I took  the  floor  to  reply,  and  then  he  arrested  the  de- 
bate, and  put  a seal  upon  my  lips.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  had  charged  upon  me  and 
mv  friends  that  we  desired  to  evade  the  discussion— that  Gen.  Taylor  had  no  principles  which 
we  dared  avow— and  said  that  he  had,  on  consultation  with  his  friends,  resolved  to  provoke  us 
" a debate  on  this  subject,  and  to  see  that  we  should  “ dodge  no  blows  which  in  chivalry  and 
honesty  we  were  bound  to  take.”  He  even  charged  us  with  a design  to  pass  the  resolution 
for  a speedy  adjournment  of  Congress  in  order  to  avoid  and  dodge  this  very  discussion.  He 
went  further,  sir.  He  called  on  me  personally  to  meet  him  in  debate  on  these  questions. 
Yet,  after  he  had  been  permitted  to  indulge  in  this  strain  of  attack  on  me  and  my  friends,  his 
own  party  associates  seize  the  occasion,  the  moment  I rise  to  take  up  the  glove  he  has  thrown 
at  my  feet,  to  dodge  the  encounter.  These  are  the  circumstances  under  which  twenty-one 
Democratic  Senators  have  this  day  voted  to  deny  me  the  freedom  of  speech.  They  have  a 
large  party  majority  here,  but  such  and  so  gross  was  the  injustice  of  this  attempt  to  stifle  a 
discussion  which  they  themselves  provoked,  that  a majority  of  the  Senate  has  overruled  their 
purpose;  and  to  that  majority,  and  especially  to  the  chivalrous  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr. 
Foote,)  who  has  expressed  his  own  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  done,  I tender  my  thanks. 

I have  already  stated  to  the  Senate  that  I have  no  means  of  access  to  the  opinions  of  Gen. 
Taylor  which  are  not  in  the  possession  of  every  member  of  this  body,  and  every  citizen  of  the 
country.  Honoring  his  character,  as  I sincerely  do,  I have  never  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
Introduction  to  that  distinguished  man — I have  never  addressed  a letter  to  him  in  my  life,  nor 
received  one  from  him.  I»  have  formed  my  opinions  of  the  principles  of  the  man  from  his 
writings  and  actions,  and  from  what  any.  other  may  have  seen  in  the  public  prints.  To  these 
means  of  information  all  have  equal  access,  and  all  can  form  an  opinion  as  well  as  I can,  on 
the  whole  subject  of  debate. 

I think  it  is  also  due  to  General  Taylor  to  say,  in  the  outset,  that  the  position  which 
he  has  assumed  before  the  country,  as  a candidate. for  the  Presidency,  has  been  entirely 
misapprehended  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  He  has  been  held  up  here  as  merely  a Whig 
candidate,  bound  to  sustain  every  Whig  principle  with  which  that  party  has  ever  been  iden- 
tified- It  has  been  alleged,  that  he  is  bound  to  carry  out  all  the  dictates,  and  obey  all  the  be- 
hests of  a mere  party — that  he  runs  merely  as  a party  man — that  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot 
.by  party  pledges — and,  that  he  must  carry  out,  at  all  hazards,  and  under  all  changes  of  time 
and  circumstances,  every  ancient  known  measure  proposed  by  the  Whig  party.  Now,  ua« 
Towers,  printer,  Washington. 
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doubtedly  Gen.  Taylor  is  a Whig,  but  I do  not  understand  him  as  occupying  any  such  position 
as  that  which  I have  just  described.  He,  himself,  has  repudiated  it  in  every  letter  having 
reference  to  this  subject.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  nominated  by  the  Whig  parly;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  he  was  originally  nominated  by  a meeting  composed  both  of  v\  bigs  and  De- 
mocrats. Thousands  of  Democrats  had  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency  before  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Whig  party.  Naturalized  citizens  and  Native  Americans,  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  had  nominated  him  before  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  Philadelphia 
convention.  And  now,  the  great  objection  urged  against  him  is,  that  the  Whig  parly  of  the 
Union  has  confirmed  the  nomination  which  Gen.  Taylor  had  previously  received.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  Whig  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  assurance  that  he  wasa  Whig. 
In  every  letter  that  he  wrote  on  that  subject,  he  declared  that  he  was  a Whin-,  but  he  uni- 
formly took  the  bold  and  manly  ground,  that  if  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
should  not  consider  himself  the  mere  servant  or  tool  of  a party,  not  even  of  the  party  to 
which  he  had  been  attached,  but  that  he  should  be  the  President  of  the  American  people. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mississippi  can  find  no  difficulty- 
in  answering  the  questions  which  he  has  propounded  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  Gen. 
Taylor.  If  he  will  examine  the  principal  letter  which  Gen.  Taylor  has  written  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  the  letter  to  Capt.  Allison,  he  will  see  the  ground  on  which  he  places 
himself  as  a candidate  before  the  American  people.  Before  I proceed  further,  permit  me  to 
lead  the  following  extract  from  that  letter : 

“ Baton  Rouge,  April  22, 1848. 

“ First. — I reiterate  what  I have  often  said — I am  a Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig.  If  elected  I would 
not  be  the  mere  President  of  a party.  I would  endeavor  to  act  independent  of  party  domination.  I should 
feel  bound  to  administer  the  Government  untrammelled  by  party  schemes. 

“ Second. — The  veto  power.  The  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Executive  to  interpose  his 
veto,  is  a high  conservative  power  ; but  in  my  opinion  should  never  be  exercised  except  in  cases  of  clear 
violation  oi  the  Constitution,  or  manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Congress.  Indeed,  I have 
thought  that  for  many  years  past  the  known  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Executive  have  exercised  undue 
and  injurious  influence  upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government  : and  for  this  cause  I have 
thought  our  system  was  in  danger  of  undergoing  a great  change  from  its  true  theory.  The  personal 
opinions  of  the  individual  who  may  happen  to  occupy  the  Executive  chair,  ought  not  to  control  the  action 
of  Congress  upon  questions  of  domestic  policy  ; nor  ought  his  objections  to  be  interposed  where  questions 
of  constitutional  power  have  been  settled  by  the  various  departments  of  Government,  and  acquiesced  in  by 
the  people. 

“ Third. — Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the  improvement  of  our  great  highways,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  harbors,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  ought  to 
be  respected  and  carried  out  by  the  Executive. 

“ Fourth. — The  Mexican  war.  I sincerely  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  peace.  My  life  has  been  devoted 
to  arms,  yet  I look  upon  war  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  as  a national  calamity,  to  be  avoid- 
ed if  compatible  with  national  honor.  The  principles  of  our  Government,  as  well  as  its  true  policy,  are 
opposed  to  the  subjugation  of  other  nations  and  the  dismemberment  of  other  countries  by  conquest.  In 
the  language  of  the  great  Washington/ Why  should  we  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground.’  In 
the  Mexican  war  our  national  honor  has  been  vindicated,  amply  vindicated  ; and,  in  dictating  terms  off 
peace,  we  may  well  afford  to  be  forbearing  and  even  magnanimous  to  our  fallen  foe.” 

General  Taylor,  then,  stands  before  the  country  not  merely  as  a Whig,  but  as  THE  GREAT 
REPRESENTATIVE  AND  CHAMPION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF 
MAN  TO  SELF-GOVERNMENT.  He  maintains  the  principle  that  the  majority  have  the 
right  to  govern.  He  stands  precisely  upon  the  ground  on  which  Thos.  Jefferson  originally 
made  a party  difference  with  John  Adams.  Let  me  quote  a passage  from  the  letter  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  John  Adams,  stating  the  grounds  on  which  the  Republican  party  of  1798  commen- 
ced its  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Executive  power,  and  to  which  it  owed  its  true  ori- 
gin. In  the  4th  volume  of  Jefferson’s  Memoirs,  page  202,  we  find  the  letter  to  which  I refer. 
It  is  dated  June  27,  1813,  and  contains  the  following  passages: 

“ The  terms  of  Whig  and  Tory  belong  to  national  as  well  as  civil  history.  They  denote  the  temper 
and  constitution  of  mind  of  different  individuals.  To  come  to  our  own  country  and  to  the  times  when 
you  and  I became  first  acquainted  ; we  well  remember  the  violent  parties  which  agitated  the  old  Congress, 
and  their  bitter  contests.  There  you  and  I were  arrayed  together;  others  cherished  the  monarch y of 
England,  and  we  the  rights  of  our  country. 

“ But  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  put  into  motion,  the  line  of  division  was  again  drawn.  We 
broke  into  two  parties, each  wishing  to  give  the  Government  a different  direction  ; THE  ONE  ''the  Re- 
publican party)  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  MOST  POPULAR  BRANCH,  (Congress,)  THE  G PHER 
THE  MORE  PERMANENT  BRANCHES,  AND  TO  EXTEND  THEIR  PERMANENCE  Here 
you  and  I separated  for  the  first  time,  and  one  party  placed  your  name  at  their  head — r olherselecn  d mine.” 

Precisely  upon  that  principle,  General  Lewis  Cass  and  General  Zachary  Taylor  now  differ, 
and  stand  at  issue  before  the  country.  General  Taylor  places  himsell  upon  this  just  principle, 
laying  at  the  foundation  of  all  republican  forms  of  Government— the  right  cf  the  majority  to 
govern.  He  holds  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  Government  possesses  rights,  and  that  h&. 
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if  elected  President,  would  be  bound  to  respect  them.  He  says,  therefore,  in  reference  to  all 
those  great  questions  which  have  heretofore  agitated  the  country,  and  which  are  properly  with- 
in the  powers  ot  Congress,  that  he  will  be  guided  by  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by 
their  Representatives.  On  the  other  hand,  what  says  General  Lewis  Cass?  He  denies  that  the 
will  of  the  people  shall  govern.  He  maintains  the  high  federal  doctrines  of  ancient  days,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  his  veto  power,  shall  control  the  will  of  the  people. 
He  stands  up  as  the  champion  of  Executive  power,  and  has  received  his  nomination  from  a 
party  convention,  under  circumstances  which  I think,  when  carefully  examined  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  will  seal  his  fate  as  a candidate  before  them.  What  were  these  circumstances? 
The  very  first  rule  adopted  bv  the  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  was,  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  should  not  govern— that  the  vote  of  two-thirds  should  be  necessary  to  nominate  the 
President.  They  had  laid  down  that  doctrine  before  on  a memorable  occasion.  I refer  to  the 
Baltimore  nomination  in  1844.  The  result  reminds  me  of  one  of  those  games  at  cards  which 
is  called  “ Solitaire,”  in  which  you  know  a man  plays  against  himself.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
man  sit  down  to  play  that  game  who  did  not  cheat  himself?  The  Democratic  leaders,  on  this 
occasion,  undertook  to  play  “Solitaire” — the  Whigs  were  not  present  to  be  cheated — and  the 
very  first  act  or  decree  was  one  amounting,  in  my  judgment,  to  a most  flagitious  fraud,  not  only 
upon  the  country,  but  upon  the  party  itself.  It  ordained  that  the  will  of  the  people  should 
not  govern,  and  that  no  man  should  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency  without  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  that  convention.  W ell,  now,  what  must  be — (every  body  knows  what  was  the  con- 
sequence in  this  case) — the  necessary  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  such  a principle  by 
any  party  ? We  can  all  very  well  estimate  the  power  of  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders, 
many  of  them  anxious  to  perpetuate  their  dynasty.  They  can  pack  a Democratic  convention 
with  more  than  one-third  of  its  members,  though  they  migh  t not  be  able  to  control  a majority. 
They  can  send  on  their  relations,  their  friends  and  dependants,  as  delegates,  and,  under  the 
operation  of  this  two-thirds  rule,  govern  the  convention.  It  was  so  on  this  occasion.  All  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  convention  went  to  Baltimore  bound  to  nominate  some  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  To  fail  to  nominate  by  a convention  would  be  to  dissolve  the  party.  They 
were  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  a nomination,  and  when  they  entered  the  convention,  they 
were  met  with  a rule  declaring  that  the  vote  of  two-thirds  was  necessary  to  nominate  their 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  They  knew  that  within  the  walls  of  the  convention 
there  stood  a packed  minority,  of  more  than  one-third,  representing  the  office-holders  of  the 
country,  who  could  veto  or  negative  the  nomination  of  any  man  not  subservient  to  their  views, 
or  who  would  not  perpetuate  their  dynasty,  and  continue  them  and  their  friends  in  office.  The 
candidates  all  understood  this  beforehand,  and  on  such  occasions  he  who  makes  the  most  sat- 
isfactory bargain  with  this  clique  or  faction— constituting  more  than  one-third,  but  not  one-half 
of  the  convention — is  sure  to  receive  the  nomination.  No  other  man  can  get  it.  I say  again, 
every  candidate  understood  this,  and  every  future  candidate  will,  in  all  future  Democratic  con- 
ventions, understand  it.  Each  ol  them  will  know  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  procure  the  nom- 
ination unless  he  can  secure  the  services  of  those  who  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing themselves  in  office.  He  is  bound  then  to  lend  himself  to  all  their  views.  If  they  desire 
to  establish  a platform  of  political  iaith,  he  must  subscribe  to  it.  He  has  no  option.  He  must 
either  relinquish  all  hope  of  the  nomination,  or  subscribe  to  every  dogma  that  this  clique  may 
choose  to  lay  down.  Under  these  circumstances,  I ask,  what  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
party  which  has  nominated  Gen.  Lewis  Cass?  Does  it  not  directly  tend  to  the  rule  of  the 
few  over  the  many,  and  eventually  to  a monarchy  ? It  tends  to  the  establishment,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  an  oligarchy,  or  an  aristocracy  of  office-holders— able  to  dictate  the  nomination  of 
any  man  they  please.  They  have  a veto  on  the  acts  of  the  convention  as  absolute  and  effectual 
as  that  which  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whom  they  may  nominate  and  elect  under 
the  magic  name  of  Democrat,  may  have  upon  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  mass  of  the  Democratic  party  is  honest  and  patriotic.  We  who  are 
Whigs,  and  opposed  to  them  in  politics,  are  entitled  to  a free  expression  of  their  opinion  in 
making  a party  nomination;  and  Whigs,  as  well  as  Democrats,  are  defrauded  by  this  political 
legerdemain — this  hocus  pocus— introduced  by  some  political  magicians  into  that  party  within 
a few  years  past,  which  compels  that  party  to  accept  a nomination  made  and  forced  upon  them 
by  the  minority.  Such  were  the  circumstances — such  was  the  fraud — such  was  the  establish- 
ed rule  and  iron  law  under  which  General  Cass  received  his  nomination. 

Let  us  inquire,  in  connection  with  this,  what  are  some  of  the  other  doctrines  of  the  party 
to  which  General  Cass  has  been  compelled  to  subscribe.  Among  other  things,  there  stands 
prominently  the  assertion  of  the  great  right  and  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  the  Veto  Power,  without  reference  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution.  Every  one  who  has  perused  the  “Federalist”  knows  that  Mr.  Madison  and  his 
associates  uniformly  maintained,  that  the  great  object  of  the  veto  was  to  enable  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the  executive  power  within  its  limits.  No 
man  of  their  day  pretended  it  was  designed  that  the  veto  power  should  be  extended,  as  it  has 
been!  to  every  act  of  ordinary  legislation,  and  every  instance  in  which  a party  might  by  the 
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aid  of  it  elevate  or  sustain  itself  against  the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  It  never  was  im- 
agined by  any  member  ol  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  that  the  veto  clause 
jn  that  instrument  could  be  so  coustrued  by  the  most  latitudinarian  expositor,  as  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  should  be  enahled,  by  the  force  of  that  clause,  to  become  a part 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  country.  Now,  however,  you  find  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
this  party  boldly  in  their  public  prints,  that  the  President  constitutes  a part  of  the  legislative 
power  of  the  country,  and  that  the  veto  power  is  unlimited,  and  was  so  intended  to  be  by 
those  who  made  the  Constitution.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a consideration 
of  the  principles  unon  which  this  veto  power  was  inserted  in  the  American  Constitution.  The 
first  sentence  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  all  “the  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.”  No  part  of  the  legislative 
power  is  given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  judgment  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  the  Executive  never  constituted  an  essential  component  part  of  the  legislative  power. 
A qualified  power  of  revision  was  given  to  him  ; but  it  was  never  intended  that  he  should 
exercise  any  legislative  power.  In  order  that  we  may  understand  this  subject,  which  en- 
ters largely  into  the  great  questions  now  before  us,  let  me  read  a portion  of  the  debate  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  I am  particularly  desirous  of  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  this  point,  because  I wish  it  to  see  by  whom  these  extreme  notions  in  relation  to  the  veto 
power  were  originally  advanced.  During  this  session  of  Congress,  we  have  heard  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  utter  very  strong  denunciations  against  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton as  the  intentional  advocate  of  kingly  and  monarchical  doctrines,  and  a traitor  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  I do  not  stand  here  for  the  purpose  of  branding  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  country 
ever  produced  with  ignominious  charges;  but  I desire  to  show  that  the  great  leader  of  the 
Federal  party,  when  this  subject  was  first  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  old  Continen- 
tal Congress,  was  the  very  man  to  press  this  veto  power  upon  the  convention,  and  to  insist 
apon  its  being  made  absolute  and  unqualified.  In  Madison’s  state  papers,  page  151,  we  read  : 

“ Mr.  Gerry’s  proposition  being  now  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Wilson,  (then  called  a ‘consolidation 
federalist,’)  and  Mr.  Hamilton  moved  that  the  last  part  of  it  be  struck  out,  so  as  to  give  the  Exe- 
cutive an  absolute  negative  on  the  laws.  There  was  no  danger,  they  thought,  of  such  a power  being 
too  much  exercised.  It  was  mentioned  by  Col.  Hamilton,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  not  ex- 
erted his  negativd  since  the  Revolution.”  (i.  e.  1688.) 

That  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  absolute  veto  made  by  one  who  has  been  represented 
in  this  chamber,  as  the  great  aristocrat  and  monarchist  of  that  day — Mr.  Gerry,  a Democrat 
of  that  day — 

Mr.  MA'NGUM,  (in  his  seat.)  Republican. 

Mr.  CLAYTON.  I thank  my  friend  for  the  word.  Republican  is  a much  better  name. 

“ Mr.  Gerry  said  he  saw  no  necessity  for  so  great  a control  over  the  legislature,  as  the  best  men  in  the 
country  would  be  comprised  in  the  two  branches  of  it. 

“ Dr.  Franklin  said,  he  was  sorry  to  differ  from  his  colleague,  for  whom  he  had  a very  great  respect, 
on  any  occasion,  but  he  could  not  help  it  on  this.  He  had  had  some  experience  of  this  check  in  the  ex- 
ecutive on  the  legislature,  under  the  proprietary  government  of  Pennsylvania.  The  negative  of  the  Gover- 
nor was  constantly  made  use  of  to  extort  money.  No  good  law  whatever  could  be  passed  without  a pri- 
vate bargain  with  him.  * * If  the  executive  was  to  have  a council,  such  a power  would  be  less  objec- 

tionable. It  was  true,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  not,  as  was  said,  exerted  his  negative  since  the  revolu- 
tion ; but  that  matter  was  easily  explained.  The  bribes  and  emoluments  now  given  to  the  members  of 
Parliament  rendered  it  unnecessary,  every  thing  being  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  ministers.  He 
was  afraid,  if  a negative  should  be  given  as  proposed,  the  more  power  and  money  would  be  demanded, 
till  at  last  enough  would  be  got  to  influence  and  bribe  the  legislature  into  a complete  subjection  to  the 
will  of  the  executive.” 

Then  comes  the  Republican  shoemaker,  Roger  Sherman.  What  did  he  say  ! 

« Mr.  Sherman  was  against  enabling  any  one  man  to  stop  the  will  of  the  whole.  No  one  man  could  bo 
found  so  far  above  all  the  rest  in  wisdom.  He  thought  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  wisdom  in  re- 
vising the  laws,  but  not  permit  him  to  overrule  the  decided  and  cool  opinions  of  the  legislature.” 

Mr.  Wilson  said  in  his  speech  for  the  veto,  “there  might  be  tempestuous  moments  in 
which  animosities  may  run  high  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  and  in 
which  the  former  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  itself." 

« Mr.  Butler  had  been  in  favor  of  a single  executive  magistrate  ; but  could  he  have  entertained  an  idea 
that  a complete  negative  on  the  laws  was  to  be  given  him,  he  certainly  should  have  acted  very  differently. 
It  had  been  observed,  that  in  all  countries  the  executive  power  is  in  a constant  course  of  increase.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  in  Great  Britain.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  think  that  we  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  an  abuse  of  the  executive  power.  But  why  might  not  a Cataline  or  a Cromwell  arise  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  others  V’ 

“ Mr.  Bebford,  of  Delaware,  was  opposed  to  every  check  on  the  legislature,  even  the  council  of  revi- 
sion first  preposed.  He  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  out  in  the  Constitution  the  boundaries  te 
he  legislative  authority,  which  would  give  all  the  requisite  security  to  the  rights  of  the  other  departments. 
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The  representatives  of  the  people  were  the  best  judges  of  what  wasfor  theirinterest.andoughttobe  under 
no  external  control  whatever.  The  two  branches  would  produce  a sufficient  control  within  the  legisla- 
ture itself.” 

“ Col.  Mason  observed,  that  a vote  had  already  passed,  he  found — he  was  out  at  the  time — for  vesting 
the  executive  powers  in  a single  person.  Among  these  powers  was  that  of  appointing  to  offices  in  certain 
cases.  The  probable  abuses  of  a negative  had  been  well  explained  by  Dr.  Franklin,  as  proved  by  experi- 
ence, the  best  of  all  tests.  Will  not  the  same  door  be  opened  here  ? The  executive  may  refuse  its  assent 
to  necessary  measures,  till  new  appointments  shall  be  referred  to  him  ; and,  having  by  degrees  engrossed 
all  these  into  his  own  hands,  the  American  executive,  like  the  British,  will,  by  bribery  and  influence, 
save  himself  the  trouble  and  odium  of  exerting  his  negative  afterwards.  We  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  going 
very  far  in  this  business.  We  are  not  indeed  constituting  a British  government,  but  a more  dangerous 
monarchy — an  elective  one.  We  are  introducing  a new  principle  into  our  system,  and  not  necessary,  as 
in  the  British  Government,  where  the  executive  has  greater  rights  to  defend.  Do  gentlemen  mean  to 
pave  the  way  to  hereditary  monarchy  ? Do  they  flatter  themselves  that  the  people  will  ever  consent  to 
such  an  innovation?  If  they  do,  I venture  to  tell  them  they  are  mistaken.  The  people  never  will  con- 
sent. And  do  gentlemen  consider  the  danger  of  delay,  and  the  still  greater  danger  of  rejection,  not  for 
a moment,  but  forever,  of  the  plan  which  shall  be  proposed  to  them  ? Notwithstanding  the  oppression  and 
injustice  experienced  among  us  front  democracy,  the  genius  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  genius 
of  the  people  must  be  consulted.  He  could  not  but  consider  the  federal  system  as  in  effect  dissolved 
by  the  appointment  of  this  Convention  to  devise  a better  one.  And  do  gentlemen  look  forward  to  the 
dangerous  interval  between  the  extinction  of  an  old,  and  the  establishment  of  a new  government,  and  to 
the  scenes  of  confusion  which  may  ensue?  He  hoped  that  nothing  like  a monarchy  would  ever  be  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  A hatred  to  its  oppressions  had  carried  the  people  through  the  late  revolution. 
Will  it  not  be  enough  to  enable  the  executive  to  suspend  offensive  laws,  till  they  shall  be  coolly  revised,  and 
the  objections  to  them  overruled  by  a greater  majority  than  was  required  in  the  first  instance  ? He  never 
could  agree  to  give  up  all  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a single  magistrate.  If  more  than  one  had  been 
fixed  on,  greater  powers  might  have  been  intrusted  to  the  executive.  He  hoped  this  attempt  to  give  such 
powers  would  have  its  weight  hereafter,  as  an  argument  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  executive.” 

After  this  Dr.  Franklin  again  spoke  against  the  veto  power,  treating  this  question  as  if  it  in- 
volved that  of  monarchy  or  republicanism;  and  one  passage  of  his  speech  contains  a pro- 
phecy so  remarkable  that  I must  read  it  to  the  Senate: 

“ The  first  man  put  at  the  helm  (of  state)  will  be  a good  one.  Nobody  knows  what  sort  may  come 
afterwards.  The  executive  will  be  always  increasing  here,  as  elsewhere,  TILL  IT  ENDS  IN  A 
MONARCHY.” 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  opinion  of  six  out  of  nine  who  participated  in  thk.  debate,  was 
that  an  absolute  and  unqualified  veto  would  introduce  a great  monarchical  feature  into  our  insti- 
tutions; in  other  words,  that  the  Executive  would  be  converted  into  a monarch  by  its  adoption. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  Franklin,  of  Mason,  of  Sherman,  of  Bedford,  of  all  except  the  ultra 
Federalists  of  the  day.  Now,  where  are  we  1 W hat  is  the  party  which  now  maintains  this 
ultra  veto  power  ? The  party  that  arrogates  to  itself  (lie  name  of  Democratic  ? That  is  the 
party  which  places  in  the  foreground  of  its  political  platfurm,  the  doctrine  iff  the  absolute  and 
unqualified  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  That  is  the  party  which  sustained  the  absolute  and 
unqualified  veto  on  the  land  bill  in  1833.  That  bill  to  distribute  the  nett  proceeds  of  all  the 
public  lands  among  the  States,  which  passed  both  Houses  in  March,  1833,  was  a bill  which 
would  have  given  the  people  of  each  State  in  this  Union  the  means  of  educating  all  their 
children  without  taxation,  and  of  improving  their  harbors  and  rivers.  These  funds  have  been 
since  wasted  upon  land-jobbers  and  party  favorites,  on  Government  contractors  and  office-hold- 
ers, and  not  a dollar  of  all  these  unn  umbered  millions  has  been  given  to  those  who  owned  them, 
as  rightfully  as  any  man  on  earth  ever  owned  his  own  house.  By  an  absolute  veto — “ a pocket 
veto” — a vile  trick  and  a fraud  upon  the  people  and  their  Representatives,  this  bill  was  de- 
feated after  the  Representatives  of  the  nation  had  passed  it  by  yeas  95  nays  40 — more  than 
two-thirds  ! The  bill  passed  within  the  last  ten  days  of  the  session,  as  three-fourths  of  all  the 
laws  of  Congress  always  have,  and  always  will  pass.  Experience  shows  us  that  the  labors  of 
Congress  are  consummated  within  the  last  ten  days  of  each  session,  and  that  bills  which  have 
been  discussed  or  matured  for  months  are  generally  signed  at  the  close  of  the  session.  If,  there- 
fore, the  President  can,  for  the  want  of  ten  days,  within  which  the  Constitution  allows  him  to 
retain  a bill  for  his  signature,  withhold  his  sanction  and  refuse  to  return  the  bill,  he  can  deleat 
it,  although  two-thirds  of  each  branch  should  be  disposed  to  pass  it  as  the  Constitution  au- 
thorizes them  to  do.  The  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House,  in  March,  1833,  stood  ready  to  an- 
nul the  veto  on  the  land  bill.  The  Senators  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mangum 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,)  as  well  as  myself,  were  present  at  the  time  in  the  Senate,  and  we  are  all 
here  now  ready  to  attest  this  to  be  true.  The  President  obtained  secret  information  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Senate  against  his  veto  power,  and  pocketed  the  bill,  in  defiance  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  This  was  a gross  case  of  the  exercise  of  the  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied veto,  which  has  never  been  condemned,  but  always  approved,  by  your  pseudo  Democracy; 
and  it  is  a fatal  precedent,  which  may  virtually  annul  the  whole  power  of  Congress.  The 
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qualified  rule  or  power  of  revision  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  subject  to  the  will  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  Congress,  has  been  exercised  in  the  cases  of  the  bill  to  pay  the  interest 
due  the  States  for  expenditures  in  the  last  war,  the  vatious  bills  for  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  the  bill  to  recharter  the  Bank,  the  bill  to  equalize  the  sessions  of  Congress,  the  French 
spoliation  bill,  and  in  so  many  other  cases  that  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  them.  These  ve- 
toes have  been  sustained  by  Executive  influence.  Congress  has  fallen  beneath  the  Executive 
arm,  strengthened  as  that  is,  and  always  will  be,  by  a venal  and  subservient  press  and  the 
ready  aid  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  with  a hundred  thousand  office-holders,  many  of 
whom  will  always  “crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  where  thrift  may  follow  fawn- 
ing.” This  whole  veto  power,  as  thus  exercised,  is  now  sustained  by  the  Baltimore  platform, 
and  promptly  adopted  by  General  Cass,  in  his  acceptance  of  the  Baltimore  nomination.  It 
is  part  of  his  established  creed. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  stands  the  man  we  support  on  this  great  and  vital  subject  ? He 
denounces  the  kingly  power — the  power  for  the  exercise  of  which  a Stuart  and  a Bourbon  lost 
their  heads — and  confines  the  veto  to  the  cases  in  which  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  intended 
it  to  be  exercised  He  treats  it  as  a “high  conservative  power.”  So  did  they.  They  de- 
clared by  their  exposition  in  the  “Federalist,”  that  its  chief  object  was  “to  enable  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  defend  himself  when  attacked.”  They  meant  it  to  be' a shield,  not  a sword.  “ In 
my  opinion,”  says  General  Taylor,  in  his  letter  to  Captain  Allison,  “it  should  never  be  exer- 
cised except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  manifest  haste  and  want  of 
consideration  by  Congress.”  He  modestly  adds,  “ Indeed  I have  thought  that  for  many  years 
past,  the  known  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Executive  have  exercised  undue  and  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government ; and  from  this  cause  I have  thought 
our  system  was  in  danger  of  undergoing  a great  change  from  its  true  theory.  ” Sir,  if  he  had 
been  forty  years  in  these  halls,  instead  of  the  tented  field,  he  could  not  have  more  thoroughly 
understood  the  true  theory  of  this  Government  and  its  actual  and  inevitable  tendency,  as  now 
administered.  It  is  evident  he  has,  in  the  silent  hours  allowed  him  in  the  camp,  by  the 
watch-fire  in  the  night,  or  amid  the  intervals  of  battle  and  military  service,  deeply  studied  the 
genius  of  our  Government  and  its  practical  administration. 

Sir,  it  would  consume  more  time  than  is  necessary  for  my  purpose,  to  show  how  often  the 
will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  has  been  defeated  by  the 
iron  will  of  a President,  and  especially  by  the  exercise  of  his  monarchical  negative  on  the 
laws.  In  the  language  of  a distinguished  statesman  “ the  extreme  medicine  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  become  our  daily  food.”  Every  man  who  remembers  the  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  will  bear  me  witness,  that  in  this  respect,  the  modern  Democracy  have  drifted  to  a re- 
turnless distance  from  the  old  landmarks  of  republicanism.  The  Executive  prerogative  is  no 
longer  the  object  of  attack,  but  its  advocates  have  been  the  unceasing  assailants  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Government.  “ The  power  of  the  crown 
lias  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.”  He  has  broken  down  the  power  of 
the  people  to  improve  their  rivers  and  harbors — dictated  a new  and  untried  system  of  cur- 
rency in  despite  of  their  expressed  opinion — and  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  pay  a private  claim  to  an  American  citizen.  I refer  to  the  claim  for  French  spolia- 
tions on  our  commerce  prior  to  1800,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  a bill  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress  two  years  ago — a bill,  the  principles  of  which  he  never  understood — a bill,  to 
which,  it  is  palpable,  he  never  gave  a week’s  attention  in  his  life,  though  Congress  passed  it, 
after  having  held  it  under  consideration  for  a period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  Government 
lias  ceased  to  be  a government  of  the  people,  and  has  become  a government  of  one  man.  Power, 
says  Junius,  is  continually  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few,  and  I may  add,  from  the  few  to 
one.  The  one-man  power  is  the  subject  of  unceasing  eulogy  among  some  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  platform,  and  one  of  the  delegates  lately  made  a speech  to  show 
its  superiority  in  concentrating  all  responsibility  in  one  head,  instead  of  dividing  it  among  ma- 
ny, thus  frankly  avowing  his  preference  for  the  monarchical  to  the  republican  principle. 

We  must  arrest  this  tendency  to  monarchy  if  we  intend  to  remain  a Hepublic.  When  you 
talk  to  me  about  Whig  principles,  tariffs,  the  currency,  internal  improvements,  land  bills, 
and  public  economy,  I tell  you  that,  although  I am  a Whig,  have  always  been  a Whig,  and 
expect  to  die  Whig,  vet  1 hold  that,  in  comparison  with  the  great  principle  now  at  issue  be- 
tween Lewis  Cass  and  Zachary  Taylor,  the  other  principles  of  any  party  ever  yet  known  in 
this  country  sink  into  insignificance.  I am  called  upon,  in  the  election  of  Zachary  Taylor, 
to  vindicate  the  great  right  of  man  to  self-government,  and  the  right  of  the  people,  through 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  make  laws.  I am  called  upon  to  d eny  the  right  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates  to  assume  the  position  of  a legislator;  and  whenever  the  day 
shall  come  that  his  right  to  legislate  shall  be  acknowledged,  that  moment  the  republican  char- 
acter of  our  Government  utterly  ceases  to  exist.  You  may  call  it  what  you  please — you  may 
style  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Government  a President,  as  Bonaparte  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, styled  the  First  Consul,  and  afterwards  Emperor  of  the  Republic — but  to  all  intents 


and  purposes  your  Republic  is  at  an  end.  It  becomes  a monarchy — an  elective  monarchy — 
the  meanest  and  most  despicable  form  in  which  that  kind  of  government  can  exist. 

Here  then  is  the  principle,  upon  which  I make  issue  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from. 
Mississippi,  in  the  approaching  Presidential  campaign.  1 mean  to  stand  by  Gen.  Taylor  as 
the  representative  of  the  right  of  man  to  self-government.  I mean  to  support  him  because 
he  has  boldly  and  nobly  proclaimed  himself,  before  the  country,  as  the  champion  of  this  great 

f'rinciple,  that  the  majority  should  govern.  In  all  those  cases  where  the  fathers  of  the  Repub- 
ic  intended  that  the  veto  power  should  be  applied,  he  declares  that  he  will  exercise  it.  In 
all  cases  where  a bill  passed  by  Congress  is  clearly  and  manifestly  unconstitutional,  or  has 
been  passed  in  haste  and  without  due  consideration,  he  will  be  prepared  to  apply  the  veto.  He 
is  ready  to  apply  it  to  sustain  the  Union  of  these  States  against  any  dangerous  infraction  of 
the  Constitution.  But  he  will  permit  the  people  of  the  country  to  govern  themselves.  He 
will  sutler  the  Representatives  of  the  people  and  the  States,  in  these  halls,  to  make  the  laws. 
He  will  not  set  himself  up  as  an  essential  part  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  nation.  He 
will,  when  he  reaches  the  Presidential  chair,  stand  by  the  great  principles  avowed  on  this 
subject  by  Madison  and  his  compatriots  of  17S7,  and  utterly  repudiate  the  kingly  maxim 
practised  upon  in  the  present  day — “ Sic  volo,  sic  juhen,  sic  veto.  Stel  pro  ratione  voluntas .” 
I propose  to  look  a little  further  into  this  subject.  I desire  the  Senate  and  the  people  ef 
the  country  to  understand  what  kind  of  government  was  sought  to  be  established  by  those  who 
introduced  the  veto  power  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  kindred  princi- 
ples which  actuated  them.  In  Madison’s  papers,  we  find  a copy  of  the  Constitution  which 
Colonel  Hamilton,  the  father  of  the  veto,  intended  to  propose.  Here  are  three  of  its  provisions: 
“Article.  1. — Sec.  1.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  two  distinct  bodies  of  men,  one  to  by 
called  the  Assembly,  the  other  the  Senate,  subject  to  the  negative  hereinafter  mentioned. 

“Article  IV. — Sec.  10.  The  President  shall  have  a right  to  negative  all  bills,  resolutions,  or  acts  of 
■the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature  about  to  be  passed  into  laws. 

“Article  III. — Sec.  6.  The  Senators  shall  hold  their  places  during  good  behavior,  removable  only  be 
conviction,  on  impeachment,  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor.” 

Here  are  the  principles  of  the  Government  which  the  author  of  the  veto  power  intended 
to  introduce.  It  is  manifest  that  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  veto  power  was  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  made  the  Constitution.  It  is  evident  that  he  intend- 
ed to  establish  a Senate  for  life,  and  to  make  the  President  a part  of  the  legislative  power. 

But  the  Executive  practice  in  these  days  (all  of  which  seems  to  be  fully  approved  by  General 
Cass,)  is  not  merely  sic  veto — but  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo.  He  now  assumes  the  initiative  in  ad- 
dition to  the  veto  power.  He  not  only  recommends,  but  dictates  to  Congress.  His  opinions 
are  daily  quoted  in  debate  here,  and  control  our  legislation.  It  has  been  but  four  days  since 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Underwood  ane 
Mr.  Bell,)  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  river  Ohio  at  Cumberland  island.  Everybody 
here  seemed  to  think  it  right  to  remove  it — but  it  was  known  and  said  that  the  President  would 
veto  the  bill  which  contained  it,  and  the  improvement  fell.  So  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
must  be  obstructed  till  Taylor  can  put  it  all  right,  by  allowing  Congress  to  make  laws.  We 
have  now  not  a single  river  or  harbor  bill  before  Congress — not  one  measure  for  internal  im- 
provement. Why  ? Because  we  all  know  it  is  idle  to  waste  our  time  in  passing  them,  as  the 
President  has  publicly  avowed  his  resolution  to  veto  them  all.  The  will  of  the  people  is 
nothing.  All  men  here  look  only  to  the  will  of  the  President.  He  is  the  fountain  of  favor. 
Now,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  under  a limited  monarchy,  the  independence  of  Par- 
liament is  secured  by  a rule  which  makes  it  out  of  order  for  any  member  to  state  in  debate 
what  is  the  will  of  the  king;  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Col.  Hamilton  stated  in  the  Convention 
of  1787,  that  no  king  of  England  has  dared  to  exercise  the  veto  power  since  the  English  revo- 
lution produced  by  the  Whigs  of  1688 — one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  Why?  Because 
the  exercise  of  a power  so  despotic,  which  wholly  denies  to  the  people  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment, would,  even  in  that  limited  monarchy,  have  cost  any  English  monarch  his  head. 
Queen  Victoria  would  not  keep  the  throne  a week  under  one  of  our  Presidential  vetoes.  We 
have  the  name  of  a Republic,  but  slat  nomis  umbra — it  stands  but  the  shadow  of  a name.  I 
first  came  into  Congress  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  I have  since  been  an  attentive  observer 
of  men  and  things  here,  though  one  oi  the  humblest  of  the  actors  on  this  theatre,  where  men, 
with  loud  professions  of  Democracy  on  their  lips,  cherish  the  most  despotic  principles  in  their 
hearts;  and  I now  say  that  the  monarchical  tendency  has  every  year  been  growing  stronger, 
that  many  of  our  legislative  acts  of  the  most  important  character  are  drafted  at  the  Executive 
Departments  to  suit  the  will  of  the  Executive,  and  that  Congress  has  degenerated,  under  De- 
mocratic Presidents,  till  it  is  little  better  than  the  register  of  the  edicts  of  an  Emperor.  It  is 
but  a few  days  since  a member  who  has  served  in  Congress  about  30  years,  (Mr.  Webster,) 
declared  in  his  place,  that  he  had  never  known  a President  set  his  heart  on  any  great  measure 
which  he  did  not  force  through  Congress. 

Why  is  this?  Let  a Democratic  report,  made  to  drive  the  younger  Adams  from  power 
t nnty-two  years  ago,  make  the  answer.  The  veteran  member  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,) 
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in  his  report  on  Executive  patronage,  May  4,  1826,  after  enumerating  the  monstrous  extent 
of  the  power  of  that  patronage,  says: 

“ The  whole  of  this  great  power  will  centre  in  the  President.  The  King  of  England  is  the  ‘ fountain 
of  honor ;’  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  source  of  patronage.  He  presides  over  the  entire 
system  of  Federal  appointments,  jobs,  and  contracts.  He  has  ‘power’  over  the  ‘ support’  of  the  individuals 
who  administer  the  system.  He  makes  and  unmakes  them.  He  chooses  from  the  circle  of  his  friends 
and  supporters,  and  may  dismiss  them,  and,  upon  all  the  principles  of  human  action,  will  dismiss  them,  as 
often  as  they  disappoint  his  expectations.  His  spirit  will  animate  their  actions  in  all  the  elections  to 
State  and  Federal  offices.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  the  truth  of  a general  rule  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
ception. The  intended  check  and  control  of  the  Senate,  without  new  constitutional  or  statutory  provi- 
sions, will  cease  to  operate.  Patronage  will  penetrate  this  body,  subdue  its  capacity  of  resistance,  chain 
to  it  the  car  of  power,  and  enable  the  President  to  rule  as  easily,  and  much  more  securely  with,  than 
without,  the  nominal  check  of  the  Senate.  If  the  President  was  himself  the  officer  of  the  People,  elected 
by  them,  and  responsible  to  them,  there  would  be  less  danger  from  this  concentration  of  all  power  in  hig- 
hlands ; but  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  act  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  would  wish 
them  to  be.  We  must  then  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  public  revenue  will  be  doubled;  when 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  quadrupled ; when  its  influence  over 
individuals  will  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent;  when  the  nomination  by  the  President  can  carry 
any  man  through  the  Senate,  and  his  recommendation  can  carry  any  measure  through  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress;  when  the  principle  of  public  action  will  be  open  and  avowed,  the  Fresident  wants  my  vote , 
and  I want  his  patrouage  ; I ivill  vote  as  he  wishes,  and  he  will  give  me  the  office  I wish  for.  What 
will  this  be  but  the  Government  of  one  man  ? and  what  is  the  Government  of  one  man  but  a monarchy  ? 
Karnes  are  nothing.  The  nature  of  a thing  is  in  its  substance,  and  the  name  soon  accommodates  itself 
to  the  substance.  The  first  Roman  Emperor  was  styled  Emperor  of  the  Republic,  and  the  last  French 
Emperor  took  the  same  title  ; and  their  respective  countries  were  just  as  essentially  monarchical  before 
as  after  the  assumption  of  these  titles.  It  cannot  be  denied,  or  dissembled,  but  that  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gravitates  to  the  same  point,  &c.”  “ Those  who  make  the  President  must  support  him.  Their 

political  fate  becomes  identified,  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Right  or  wrong,  they  must  sup- 
port him  : and  if  he  is  made  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  People,  he  must  be  supported  not  only  by  votes 
and  speeches,  but  by  arms.” 

I proceed  now  to  answer  some  of  the  interrogations  proposed  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Mississippi ; and,  first,  in  relation  to  the  tariff.  He  asks  me  whether  Gen.  Taylor  is  in  favor 
of  the  tariff.  I answer  that  Gen.  'Taylor  has  expressly  declared  in  his  letter  to  Captain  Allison, 
that  he  will,  on  that  subject,  submit  to  the  will  of  the  people.  If  they,  by  their  Representatives 
in  Congress,  choose  to  pass  a protective  tariff  law,  he  will  not  veto  it.  If  they  choose  to 
retain  the  free  trade  law  of  1846,  he  will  not  interfere  with  it.  The  Senator  asks,  what  is 
my  position  in  regard  to  this  question  ? I answer  that  I am  a Whig,  and  as  a true  friend  of 
the  American  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  principles  of  that  tariff,  I am  perfectly  content  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  will  permit  the  will  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
and  of  the  States  to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  honorable  gentleman  referred  to  a 
letter  of  mine,  written  in  1846,  to  my  political  friends  in  Delaware,  in  which  I avowed  myself 
to  be  what  I have  always  felt  proud  to  declare  myself— a friend  to  the  protection  of  American 
industry,  and  the  tariff  of  1842.  It  was  a letter  written,  not  as  he  says,  for  a Presidential 
election,  but  for  a State  election,  and  on  the  eve  of  it.  I shall  never  abandon  it — but  I glory 
in  the  principle  it  avows. 

The  honorable  Senator  inquired  if  there  was  a man  on  this  side  of  the  chamber  who  was 
in  favor  of  that  tariff  of  1842  ? I AM,  and  I think  all  on  my  side  of  the  chamber  concur  with 
me.  But  I do  not  desire  General  'Taylor  to  force  any  tariff  upon  the  country,  by  the  exercise 
of  Executive  power.  He  is  willing,  on  that  great  question,  to  let  the  vote  of  the  people  govern  ; 
and  no  man,  be  he  from  the  North  or  from  the  South,  who  desires  to  curb  the  expression  of 
the  people  on  this  subject,  can  justly  call  himself  a true  Republican. 

It  is  because  General  Taylor  on  this,  as  on  other  great  questions,  stands  on  Republican  ground, 
that  we  desire  his  election.  He  occupies  precisely  the  platform  on  which  Mr.  .Jefferson 
placed  himself  in  the  origin  of  parties  in  this  country.  He  is  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  Government,  and  opposed  to  the  augmentation  of  Executive  power.  This 
was  the  great  dividing  landmark  between  parties  in  1798.  But,  alas  ! your  modern  Democracy 
has  been  driven  by  its  office-holding  leaders  to  a very  different  position  from  that  occupied  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.  It  now  stands  as  the  advocate,  the  prop,  and  support  of  kingly  power.  [Here 
Mr.  C.  addressed  himself  to  the  Democratic  side  of  the  chamber.]  You  defend  all  its  encroach- 
ments. You  spurn  the  rights  of  the  country  and  of  Congress  You  decide  that  the  President 
shall  put  down  the  will  of  the  people;  and  you  have  nominated  a man  who  stands  solemnly 
pledged  before  the  convention,  by  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  your  nomination,  to  veto  the  will 
of  the  people,  when  expressed  through  their  Representatives,  on  all  great  leading  questions, 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a mere  faction  may  dictate.  By  the  action  of  a convention  which 
the  minority  was  suffered  to  control,  and  which  took  only  one  night  to  consider  all  the  great- 
questions  of  public  policy,  your  candidate  is  pledged  to  veto  the  vote  of  the  people,  should  even 
cine-tenths  of  them  decide  upon  a repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  a re-enactment  of  that  of 
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1842.  Now,  on  this  ground,  is  there  any  honorable  free-trade  man  who  will  hesitate  to  give 
his  support  to  General  Taylor?  Every  honest  Democrat — every  native  and  every  naturalized' 
citizen — can  support  Gen  Taylor  ; and  no  one  can  accuse  them  of  apostatizing  from  any 
political  party  to  which  they  may  have  been  attached.  I,  as  a Whig,  can  unite  with  my  fel- 
low-citizens  of  the  Democratic  party  in  support  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  all  I ask  of  them  is  to  be 
Republican  in  heart,  and  allow  the  will  of  the  people  to  govern;  for  that  is  the  great  principle 
laid  down  by  him  in  the  Allison  letter,  and  it  towers  infinitely  above  all  other  questions  of  party 
ever  made  in  this  country.  I cherish  no  unkind  personal  feeling  toward  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman whom  the  Democratic  convention  nominated.  I have  always  entertained  for  him  the 
highest  regard  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  private  character.  But  I am  now  reviewing 
his  public  acts — not  his  private  life.  I have  shown  that,  instead  of  occupying  Republican 
ground,  he  stands  precisely  in  the  position  maintained  by  Col.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
Federal  Convention— pledged  to  sustain  the  ultra  exercise  of  Executive  power,  and  to  veto 
and  put  down  the  will  of  the  nation  on  every  subject  upon  which  an  irresponsible  convention, 
have  had  the  effrontry  to  dictate  their  arbitrary  dogmas  to  the  American  people.  These  men 
have  thus  set  themselves  up  above  the  Constitution,  and  usurped  the  legislative  power.  They 
seek  to  con'rol  the  appointment  of  Chief  Magistrate,  and  like  the  Polish  Diet,  virtually  to 
elect  a monarch  to  ride  and  rule  an  abused  and  insulted  people. 

Which,  then,  is  the  Republican  party  ? It  is  the  great  National  Party,  composed  of  Demo- 
crats, naturalized  citizens,  native  citizens,  and  Whigs— patriotic  men  of  all  parties — who  now 
constitute  the  great  Taylor  party  of  the  country.  That  is  the  true  Republican  party  ; opposed 
to  the  downward  tendency  of  the  Government  in  its  administration— anxious  to  avert  its  pro- 
gress to  monarchy ; and  unless  the  principles  of  that  party  be  sustained,  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  beneath  the  axe  which  has  been  laid  to  their  root  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  interested  and  intriguing  faction,  which  has  bj  turns  muzzled,  cajoled,  aud 
trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  modern  Democracy.  When,  then,  I call  upon  any  man  to 
support  General  Taylor,  I do  not  ask  that  he  should  be  merely  a Whig,  or  a Democrat,  but 
a Republican — a Republican  not  merely  by  profession,  but  a Republican  in  heart  and  in  deed. 

The  party  leaders  in  the  convention  that  introduced  this  two-thirds  rule,  and  thus  cheated 
itself,  refusing  to  allow  the  majority  to  govern,  have  felt  already  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct.  This  rule  was  introduced  as  a permanent  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
convention  of  1844,  and  was  a deliberate  fraud  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends.  He  went 
into  the  convention,  expecting  that  the  will  of  the  majority  would  be  allowed  to  control  its 
action  ; and  he  received  the  votes  of  a decided  majority  of  that  convention.  But  the  politi- 
cians— those  jugglers  who  understood  the  game  which  was  to  be  played — so  contrived  it, 
that  a majority  could  not  control  the  action  of  the  convention.  They  deluded  Southern  men 
by  the  pretext,  that  as  the  North  had  a majority  of  votes,  their  institution  of  slavery  was  in 
danger,  and  thus  procured  their  aid  to  establish  the  rule,  that  a vote  of  two-thirds  was  neces- 
sary to  nominate  the  candidate.  They  thus  rejected  Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  what  has  been  the 
result  ? This  political  magician,  as  he  was  called,  has  applied  his  magic  touch  to  your  party, 
and  lo  ! it  is  crumbling  into  dust  ! It  is  prostrate  beneath  his  feet  at  this  moment.  The 
splended  party  fabric — the  Regency  palace — which,  by  his  wizard  art,  he  erected  in  the  Em- 
pire State,  has  vanished  like  the  morning  mist,  or  one  of  those  dreamy  mansions  of  which 
we  read  in  Eastern  tales,  at  the  touch  of  one  of  the  genii.  The  vengeance  of  the  man  who 
was  thus  defrauded  and  defeated,  equals  that  of  Mazeppa,  the  Prince  of  Barnburners — 

“ For  if  we  do  but  mark  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power, 

That  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long, 

Of  him  who  treasures  up  a wrong.” 

I say  to  gentlemen  who  now  vainly  attempt  to  uphold  this  tottering  fabric  of  progressive;, 
aggressive,  and  retrogressive  Democracy,  that  on  the  day  on  which  you  established  that  prin- 
ciple, and  overthrew  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  republican  government,  your  desti- 
ny was  sealed  ! From  that  hour  your  doom  was  irretrievably  fixed.  Nothing  could  or  can- 
save  you  from  the  fate  that  awaits  you.  Nothing  can  save  any  party  in  this  country,  that 
shall  dare  to  establish  such  an  unprincipled  rule.  The  people  may  be  humbugged  for  a 
time;  but  when  they  have  been  allowed  opportunity  for  reflection,  and  see  a fraud  perpe- 
trated, repeated,  and  enjoined  as  a principle,  by  which  the  right  of  the  majoritv  is  denied, 
the  shackles  of  party  can  bind  them  no  longer.  They  imbibed  this  sacred  principle  from 
their  fathers— they  were  taught  it  by  their  mothers  amidst  the  first  lessons  of  their  infancy, 
and  they  know  that  without  it  their  Government  would  be  converted  into  a government  of 
pronunciamentos,  and  could  not  exist  an  hour.  Whig  as  I am,  and  ever  have  been,  I have  no- 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  if  the  Whig  party  were  to  assemble  in  convention  to-morrow  and 
adopt  such  a principle,  I would  leave  them  the  moment  I could  address  a letter  to  the  public. 

The  Senator  also  inquires  what  will  General  Taylor  do  in  reference  to  the  sub-Treasury 
and  the  Bank.  I answer,  that  General  Taylor  has  pledged  himself,  in  the  Allison  letter,  to 
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let  the  people  govern.  If  they  want  this  miserable  sub-Treasury  scheme,  they  will  keep  it. 
If  they  wish  to  repeal  it,  he  will  interpose  no  veto  upon  the  exercise  of  their  will.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  stands  Lewis  Cass,  the  champion  of  the  Democracy  ! , He  stands  pledged 
to  retain  the  sub-Treasury,  in  spite  of  the  will  of  the  people.  If  three-fifths  of  the  people 
should  come  here  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  sub-Treasury  law,  Mr.  Cass  would  be  bound 
to  trample  upon  that  will.  Which,  then,  is  the  Republican  ? Which  the  true  Democrat  ? 

Mr.  FOOTE.— Will  the  gentleman  bear  with  me  while  I submit  another  question.  Does 
lie  regard  the  veto  power  as  a conservative  one,  to  be  retained,  or  as  one  to  be  struck  out  of 
the  Constitution  ? If  to  be  retained,  should  it  not  be  exercised  ? 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — I am  very  glad  that  the  honorable  gentleman  has  put  this  interrogatory. 
I hold  the  veto  power  to  be  a great  conservative  power  in  the  Constitution.  I do  not  seek,  nor 
do  the  friends  of  General  Taylor  seek,  to  strike  it  from  the  Constitution.  We  regard  it  as 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic  did — as  a conservative  power  to  enable  the  Executive  to  defend 
itself,  and  to  be  exercised  precisely  within  the  limitations  laid  down  by  Madison  and  his  as- 
sociates. General  Taylor  specifies  the  causes  for  which  he  will  apply  the  veto. 

I return  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  currency  and  the  National  Bank, 
at  which  point  the  Senator  interrupted  the  course  of  my  remarks.  And  I recur  to  the  bank 
question  particularly,  that  this  matter  may  be  put  to  rest  so  far  as  is  in  my  power,  now  and 
forever.  I do  not  know  a man  who  supports  Gen.  Taylor,  that  entertains  the  most  remote 
idea  of  bringing  the  question  of  a National  Bank  before  the  Congress  of  the  Union.  I do  not 
know  a Whig  on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  or  any  where  else,  who  cherishes  any  idea  of 
■reviving  that  question.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will  rattle  the  dry  bones  of  the  old 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  our  faces  ; but  they  will,  by  doing  so,  only  frighten  the  men  of 
their  own  party  who  voted  in  Congress  for,  and  carried  that  bank  charter  ; and  they  will  at- 
tempt in  vain  to  ride  any  longer  on  their  old  political  hobby  as  an  anti-bank  party.  Whatever 
opinions  we  may  have  in  regard  to  that  great  question,  we  have  ail  resolved  that  we  will  never 
revive  it.  If  the  Democratic  party  want  a Bank  of  the  United  States  let  them  move  it.  We 
on  this  side  of  the  chamber  know  that  a National  Bank  could  be  of  no  value  to  the  country,  un- 
less sustained  by  the  will  of  both  the  great  parties  of  the  country.  I am  free  to  declare  here 
■the  part  which  I took  in  reference  to  this  question.  I voted  for  the  bank  in  1832  ; le  duce  ! 
under  your  lead,  sir;  for  you,  Mr.  President,  (Mr.  Dallas,)  were  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  reported  the  bill  I only  followed  that  lead.  We  passed  the  bank  bill  with  your 
assistance,  your  argument,  influence,  and  vote  ; and  your  aid  extended  much  further ; for  when 
Gen.  Jackson  vetoed  it,  you  and  I concurred  in  voting  against  the  veto ! I will  never  deny 
the  faith  that  is  in  me.  As  I thought  then,  I think  now.  And  the  day  will  come  when  your 
Democracy  wili,  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  cry  aloud  for  another  bank  ; but  no  Whig  will 
ever  start  that  question  again.  The  question  of  a National  Bank  should  be  and  will  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  rest,  until  men  of  all  parties  shall  seek  to  establish,  and  resolve  to  sus- 
tain it,  by  an  unanimity  which  shall  place  it  above  the  reach  of  the  demagogues  who  will 
seek  to  destroy  it. 

I am  asked  what  Gen.  Taylor  will  do  in  regard  to  internal  improvements.  That  is  a most 
important  subject,  and  I think  I have  already  answered  the  question.  It  deserves  the  patient 
and  most  deliberate  consideration  of  every  American  citizen.  But  on  this  question,  the  course 
of  the  bold,  manly  old  patriot,  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  He  will  leave  this  question, 
also,  to  the  will  of  the  people.  If  the  Representatives  in  Congress  choose  to  pass  a bill  for 
internal  improvements,  he  will  not  impose  his  veto  on  the  law.  Nor  will  he  write  any  mes- 
sages for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  internal  improvement  men,  or  tariff  men,  or  any  other 
kind  of  politicians.  He  will  not  enter  on  a career  of  propagandism.  He  does  not  intend  to  get 
up  a hot-bed  for  tariffs  or  internal  improvement,  but  knowing  that  nothing  can  prosper  which 
does  not  rest  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people,  he  will  refer  these  questions  to 
the  original  sources  of  power,  and  will  sustain  them  all  with  inflexible  firmness,  so  long  as 
the  people  will  them  to  stand.  He  does  not  mean  to  push  things  to  extremes.  His  admin- 
istration will  neither  be  aggressive  or  retrogressive  ; but  he  will  adapt  his  progress  to  the 
■mighty  energies  and  capabilities  of  a nation  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  its 
advance  in  arts,  as  well  as  arms,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 

Now,  on  this  great  question,  let  me  ask,  where  stands  General  Cass?  I must  now,  in  my 
turn,  put  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi,  on  the  confessional,  and  ask  him  to  illumi- 
nate my  path,  by  shedding  a little  light  on  this  subject.  I find  that  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Baltimore  convention,  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  contained  these  words: 

“ Resolved,  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the  President  the  veto  power,  &c.,  &e., 
which  has  saved  the  American  people  from  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  domination  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  a corrupting  system  of  general  internal  improvements.” 

From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Yancey,  a member  of  the  convention,  it  appears  that  these 
words  about  internal  improvements,  which  were  originally  reported  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  the  “ Baltimore  platform,”  were  objected  to,  for  the  reason  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
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Yancey  in  a speech  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  6th  June  last,  exposing 
the  deeds  of  this  convention: 

“Amongst  other  things  he  instanced,  as  evidence  of  its  unsoundness  as  an  exponent  of  Democratic  views, 
its  refusal  to  adopt  its  resolutions  avowing  its  principles,  and  the  platform  upon  which  it  designed  to  place 
its  nomination.  And  now  mark  the  result,  he  continued  : Alter  the  nomination  was  made,  a committee 
was  raised  to  report  a series  of  resolutions.  Mr.  Yancey  said  that  the  committee  met  on  the  evening 
of  its  appointment,  and  sat  until  ten  at  night.  Before  it  adjourned,  the  resolution  in  relation  to  the  veto 
power  had  been  amended  so  as  to  show  its  happy  effect  in  saving  the  country,  ‘ from  a corrupting  sys- 
tem of  general  internal  improvements.’  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  as  sound  Democratic  doctrine,  and 
as  a deserved  compliment  to  Mr.  Polk.  When  the  committee  met  next  morning  the  first  proposition 
made  was  to  reconsider  that  amendment,  and  strike  it  out.  I inquired  why?  It  had  been  admitted  to 
be  good  Democratic  doctrine  the  night  before  ! The  answer  was  : ‘ Gen.  Cass  voted  against  that  veto 
of  Mr.  Polk,  and  if  we  put  this  in  we  will  condemn  our  nominee  ! 

“ These  virtuous  politicians — these  trustworthy  representatives  of  Democracy — had  discovered  by 
morning  that  the  avowal  of  a truth  would  put  an  error  to  blush  ! that  the  praise  of  a patriot  would  be 
the  condemnation  of  a political  heretic  ! 

“The  vote  was  not  reconsidered,  but  it  was,  as  Mr.  Yancey  firmly  believed,  because  it  was  too 
barefaced  even  for  that  body  ; and  if  the  idea  Ihat  Cass  had  voted  against  Mr.  Polk’s  veto  had  been 
thought  of  before  the  amendment  was  adopted,  it  never  would  have  graced  those  resolutions.  As  it  is, 
it  will  indeed  become  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  nominee.” 

Now  I ask  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  will  General  Cass  veto  a general 
system  of  internal  improvements? 

Mr.  FOOTE. — I am  not  prepared  to  state  farther  than  this:  that  it  is  my  own  opinion, 
which  I am  almost  certain  is  well-founded,  that  General  Cass  is  opposed  to  any  general 
system  of  internal  improvements,  and  that  he  would  veto  a bill  in  favor  of  such  a system. 
But,  as  I said  the  other  day,  my  own  impression  has  always  been  that  a liberal  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  within  the  Constitution,  would  certainly  meet  the  support  of  General 
Cass.  Now,  if  I have  answered  the  question  satisfactorily,  I would  ask  the  Senator  whether 
General  Taylor  will  withhold  his  veto,  in  case  of  his  election,  to  any  bill  for  internal  improve- 
ments that  may  happen  to  pass  both  houses  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — However  vague  the  answer,  or  the  question  addressed  to  me,  I reply 
promptly,  that  I do  not  believe  the  case  will.occurof  the  deliberate  and  well  considered  pas- 
sage of  a bill  for  any  internal  improvement  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  which  ought  to  be 
condemned  by  the  American  Executive.  General  Taylor,  while  pledged  to  abide  by  the  will 
of  the  people,  is  also  free  to  restrain  any  hasty  or  inconsiderate  legislation. 

Mr.  FOOTE. — The  question  is  not  whether  such  or  such  a case  can  occur,  hut  whether 
General  Taylor  would  so  act  in  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  CLAY  TON,  (smiling.) — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  my  opinion  as  to  what  the  ac- 
tion of  General  Taylor,  in  a given  case,  might  be,  unless  the  case  be  stated  with  precision. 
You  might  suppose  a case  in  which  Congress,  having  gone  raving  mad,  would  vote  twenty-five 
millions  out  of  the  Treasury,  when  there  were  not  five  millions  in  it,  and  ask  me  whether 
General  Taylor  would  veto  that.  But  I am  now  looking,  as  a practical  man,  to  the  cases 
which  are  likely  to  occur,  and  1 have  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  any  circumstances  will 
actually  exist  in  which  Gen.  Taylor  will  apply  the  veto  to  a bill  for  internal  improvements. 
But  how  stands  the  candidate  of  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  with  respect  to  this  question  ? 
Perhaps,  as  his  pathway  still  remains  obscured,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois  can 
inform  me.  Does  he  believe  that  General  Cass  will  veto  a bill  for  internal  improvements? 

Mr.  BREESE. — I will  answer  the  Senator  very  frankly.  If  I did  not  believe  that  General 
Cass  would  veto  such  a bill,  I would  not  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — I believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  as  well  as  General  Cass, 
twice  voted  for  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  and  against  the  veto  on  that  bill.  Does  he  believe 
that  such  a bill  would  meet  with  a veto  from  President  Cass? 

Mr.  BREESE. — I do  not  suppose  that  it  would.  And,  with  all  frankness,  permit  me  to  say, 
that  as  I understand  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  a palpable  distinction  has  al- 
ways been  made  between  a general  system  of  internal  improvements  and  mere  appropri- 
ations out  of  the  Treasury  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  Reasonable  appro- 
priations for  the  latter  purpose  would  no  doubt  receive  the  sanction  of  General  Cass  and 
the  Democratic  party.  But  appropriations  for  a vast  and  expensive  system  of  internal 
improvements,  I hope  never  will  receive  the  sanction  of  either. 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — We  see,  from  these  vague  answers,  how  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  what 
General  Cass  does  or  does  not  mean  about  these  times.  I know  that  he  has  voted  in  favor 
of  every  internal  improvement  bill,  and  against  every  veto  of  them.  Now  I have  always 
heretofore  looked  to  a man’s  acts  in  order  to  ascertain  what  he  meant  to  do;  and  T have 
hitherto  regarded  General  Cass  as  a high  ultra  internal  improvement  man.  I have  always 
believed  that  he  could  go  further  on  that  subject  then  I could  myself,  and  that  there  were  some 
things,  besides  Mexico,  which  I found  very  difficult  to  take,  which  he  swallowed  with  great 
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ease.  It  is  apparent  that  there  are  two  Senators  who  have  very  different  views  of  Genera! 
Cass’  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  internal  improvement.  Iam  apprehensive  that  we  are  to 
understand  General  Cass  one  way  in  one  part  of  the  Union,  and  differently  in  another  part. 
He  was  called  upon  by  one  of  his  triends  at  Cleveland,  (Mr.  Wood,)  to  state  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  but  we  were  informed  that  the  “ noise  and  confusion  ” were  so  great  that  he 
could  not  make  any  reply,  although  he  was  able  to  tell  the  audience  very  audibly,  much 
about  his  early  history,  and  how  he  had  risen  from  comparative  obscurity  to  become  the  can- 
didate of  the  great  Democratic  party.  I am  very  much  a'fraid,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
“ noise  and  confusion  ” will  continue  throughout  the  campaign  and  that  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  General  Cass  on  this  important  subject.  He  has  written  a 
letter  approving  of  the  whole  Baltimore  platform.  Let  me  read  a portion  of  that  platform 
which  was  nnl  expunged  : 

“ Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  General  Government  the  power  to  com- 
mence and  carry  on  a general  system  of  internal  improvement.” 

It  seems,  then,  from  the  light  before  us,  that  the  Baltimore  convention  held  the  Government 
could  not  carry  on  a “general  system  of  internal  improvement;”  but  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Illinois  says  it  may  carry  on  a particular  system,  such  as  that  indicated  by  the  river 
and  harbor  bill,  which  met  Mr.  Polk’s  veto.  That  was  first  reported  by  a committee  to  the 
convention  as  a “ corrupting  system,”  and  Mr.  Polk  was,  in  that  report,  complimented  for  his 
veto  upon  it.  But  as  Mr.  Cass  had  voted  for  the  corrupting  system,  and  against  Mr.  Polk’s 
veto,  and  it  was  held  necessary,  as  Mr.  Yancey  proves,  not  to  “condemn  the  nominee,”  the 
compliment  was  struck  out,  and  this  veto  was  not  approved.  Then,  to  mystify  this  whole 
matter  still  further,  another  reslution  passed,  “that  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph 
of  1844,  which  elected  James  K.  Polk,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
Union.”  But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  whole  platform  is  the  distinction  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  between  a “general  system  of  improvement”  and  “mere  appropriations  for 
rivers  and  harbors.”  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  holds  the  river  and  harbor  bill  uncon- 
stitutional, but  still  sustains  Mr.  Cass,  who,  he  says,  is  for  a liberal  system.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  for  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  Mr.  Polk  is  against  that  bill,  and  also  against 
the  liberal  system,  lolu  ccelo.  Yet  all  are  on  the  platform.  Each  is  orthodox.  Is  it  not 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  platform  to  which  General  Cass  pledged  himself  by  his  letter  of  at> 
ceptance  of  the  Baltimore  nomination  requires  another  explanation  from  himself? 

Mr.  FOOTE. — General  Cass,  in  bis  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, stated  that  that  letter  closed  his  profession  of  faith. 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — I remember  that  very  well.  In  that  letter,  after  endorsing  this  unin- 
telligible platform  of  the  Democratic  convention,  he  adds,  that  he  will  not  say  any  more.  He 
closed  the  door,  became  “ General  mum,”  and  accordingly,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Cleveland,  he  refused  to  throw  any  more  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  palpable  that  his  position 
is  equivocal,  and  differently  understood  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  plat- 
form itself  is  a mere  humbug. 

The  honorable  gentleman  asked  me  what  were  the  sentiments  of  General  Taylor  in  regard* 
to  the  Mexican  war.  I think  he  will  find  an  answer  perfectly  satisfactory  in  the  Allison  let- 
ter. There  General  Taylor  announces  a great  principle  of  vast  importance  to  this  country. 
He  avows  himself  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  annexation  by  conquest.  He  is  opposed  to  war,, 
when  the  honor  of  the  country  does  not  demand  it,  and  in  favor  of  peace  as  the  general  policy 
of  the  nation.  He  congratulates  the  country  upon  the  successful  termination  of  the  Mexican 
war.  But  he  distinctly  announces  his  own  principle,  conservative  and  glorious  as  it  is — one 
on  which  we  will  go  into  the  canvass  this  fall— that  he  will  oppose  all  war  for  the  purposes 
of  conquest. 

Mr.  FOOTE. — The  Senator  seems  to  have  glided  past  my  interrogatory.  The  question  was, 
did  General  Taylor  approve  of  the  conduct  of  his  own  country  ; or,  did  he  hold  that  Mexico 
was  in  the  right.  And  secondly,  when  that  war  had  been  waged,  up  to  the  time  ofthe  treaty 
of  peace,  does  he  not  know  that  General  Taylor  was  in  favor  of  that  acquisition  of  territory 
which  has  been  made  by  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — The  gentleman  unintentionally  assumes,  by  his  question,  a knowledge  of 
General  Taylor’s  opinions  which  his  published  declarations  do  not  justify,  and  about  which 
neither  he  nor  I can  have  any  knowledge.  We  know  nothing  of  General  Taylor’s  opinions 
except  from  the  letters  which  have  been  published  to  the  world  ; and  in  them  he  has  given 
no  opinion  upon  the  subject  to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  nor  can  I conceive  that  it  is  of  the 
slightest  importance.  Asa  soldier,  his  position  made  it  improper  to  question  any  command 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  his  duty  was  obedience.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  connection, 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Mexican  war  was  just  and  necessary  or  not.  If  Mr.  Polk 
were  running  as  the  candidate,  I might  have  something  to  say  on  that  subject:  and  when, 
treating  of  the  claims  of  General  Cass,  who  approved  by  his  speeches  and  votes  in  this  chamber 
every  act  and  saying  of  Mr.  Polk  on  wars,  it  may  be  taken  up  with  propriety.  But,  so  far  as 
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General  Taylor  is  concerned,  the  question  has  passed  away  with  the  war  in  which  he  did  his 
whole  duty  ! If  he  announces  himself  distinctly  opposed  to  acquisition  by  conquest  hereafter, 
the  question  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Mexican  war,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  ceases  to  have  the 
the  least  importance  with  men  of  any  party,  in  the  Presidential  campaign. 

General  Taylor  has  done  more  to  terminate  the  war  than  any  fifty  Democrats  in  this  nation. 
Even  the  Baltimore  convention,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  party  action,  has  not  hesitated  to  in- 
troduce an  acknowledgment  that  General  Taylor  and  his  gallant  army,  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can armies,  have  done  everything  that  could  have  been  done  for  the  honor  and  the  glory  of 
the  country.  The  platform  says,  that  they  “ have  carried  the  arms  of  the  nation  into  Mex- 
ico, crowning  it  with  imperishable  glory  that  “ their  unconquerable  courage,  their  daring 
enterprise,  their  unfaltering  perseverance  and  fortitude  when  assailed  on  all  sides  by  innumer- 
able foes,  and  that  more  formidable  enemy,  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  exalt  their  devoted 
patriotism  into  the  highest  heroism,  and  give  them  a right  to  the  profound  gratitude  of  their 
country  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.” 

General  Taylor  was  not  a candidate  when  this  resolution  was  adopted.  They  thought, 
perhaps,  that  General  Taylor  would  not  be  nominated;  but  they  did  justice  to  the  gallant 
veteran.  And  I hope  that  at  this  moment  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  are  prepared  to  unite 
with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mississippi  in  eulogiums  upon  the  public  and  private 
virtues  of  General  Taylor. 

With  regard  to  Gen.  Taylor’s  opinion  on  the  Wilmost  proviso,  the  Senator  has  the  same 
•information  that  I have.  He  knows  what  interpretation  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  Allison  let- 
ter, and  I hope  Gen.  Taylor  may  never  assume  the  attitude  of  a sectional  or  geographical 
candidate.  Suffer  me  to  say  for  myself,  that  although  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  request  of  the 
Legislature  of  Delaware,  my  colleague  and  myself,  the  representatives  of  a slaveholding 
State,  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  over  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  any  more  slave  territory,  yet  we  do  not  intend  ever  to  connect  our- 
selves with  any  geographical  party  upon  such  an  issue.  W e abhor  such  an  issue  in  the  party 
struggles  of  the  day,  as  leading  to  the  most  fatal  consequences.  We  look  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  a geographical  party  upon  such  a principle,  as  tending  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  of  these  States;  and  there  is  not  one  State  within  this  Confederacy  that  loves  the 
Union  more  than  the  smallest  in  population  among  them  all — whose  lofty  patriotism  has  become 
a proverb,  and  whose  preudest  boast  is,  that  she  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, and  will  be  the  last  to  desert  it.  No  sir.  The  men  of  Delaware  will  connect  themselves 
with  no  such  geographical  movement.  Most  of  us  entertain  the  opinion  that,  when  the  action 
of  Congress  is  invoked,  free  soil  should  remain  free,  and  that  slave  territory  ought  to  remain 
such.  The  doctrine  prevailed  among  us  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  still  pre- 
vails, that  Congress  should  leave  the  territory  as  they  found  it.  We  desire  to  abide  by  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution ; in  that  spirit  we  hold  that  slavery  should  be  protected,  where 
it  exists  under  the  a;gis  of  the  Constitution,  but  ought  not  be  carried  by  us  where  it  never  ex- 
isted. But,  I repeat,  I am  not  prepared  to  call  that  a political  question,  and  I deny  that  you 
can  call  either  this  or  the  opposite  doctrine  mere  Whig  doctrine.  No  man  has  aright  to  say 
that  the  Wilmot  proviso  is  a Whig  principle,  or  that  its  opposite  is  a Whig  principle.  We 
repudiate  the  question  altogether  as  a political  question  ; and  I say  that,  whenever  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Taylor  Republican  party,  which  I hold  at  this  moment  to  be  the  great  ma- 
jority ol  the  country,  shall  descend  so  low  as  to  make  a geographical  party  out  of  this  Wilmot 
proviso,  with  a view  to  President-making  or  getting  offices  and  power  in  the  country,  they 
will  lose  my  respect,  and  I think  that  of  every  honest  man.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made 
to  force  this  upon  us  as  a party  question  by  the  extreme  partizans  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
But  neither  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  question  forms  any  part  of  our  platform;  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  patriotism  enough  among  the  American  people  to  keep  the  question  apart 
from  party  politics  forever.  For  myself,  I am  free  to  say  that,  although  I voted  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  request  of  the  State  I in  part  represent,  yet  so  dear  is  the  Union  of  these  States  to 
me  and  mine,  that  if  this  become  a geographical  question,  I shall  resort  to  the  remedy  adop- 
ted by  the  men  of  Delaware  in  another  crisis  and  in  other  days — I shall  act  in  the  spirit  of 
the  men  who  made  the  Constitution,  and  compromise  the  question  if  I can,  on  terms  equally 
fair  and  honorable,  both  for  the  North  and  the  South. 

Mr.  FOOTE. — Do  I understand  the  Senator  as  saying  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  inform  us 
whether  Gen.  Taylor  would  veto  the  Wilmot  proviso,  as  every  Whig  print  in  New  England 
has  said  he  would  ? 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — The  letter  of  Gen.  Taylor  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  precisely  the  same  means  that  I or  the  Whigs  of  New  England  have  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  upon  this  subject.  If  Gen.  Taylor  will  write  to  me  and  tell  me  what  he  intends 
to  do,  I will  be  able  to  inform  the  gentleman.  But  for  me  to  intrude  my  individual  opinions  on 
the  Senator,  the  public,  or  this  august  body,  would  be  folly.  The  Senator  will  please  now  in  his 
<tura  take  the  stand,  and  inform  me  what  Gen.  Cass  will  do  with  respect  to  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
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Mr.  FOOTE. — No  doubt  he  will  veto  it.  He  has  announced  his  opinion  that  the  Wilraot 
proviso  is  unconstitutional,  and  declared  that  he  will  exercise  the  veto  power  in  all  cases  of 
unconstitutional  laws. 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — If  the  Senator  is  right,  then  Gen.  Cass  stands  before  the  country  as  a sec- 
tional candidate — the  head  of  a geographical  party.  I hope  Gen.  Taylor  will  deeline  that 
honor.  My  hope  is  that  he  will  never  lend  his  great  name  to  either  of  these  geographical 
parties,  but  retain  the  power  to  settle  the  question  without  taking  part  with  either. 

To  judge  of  the  propriety  of  General  Taylor's  position,  let  us  inquire  how  the  Baltimore 
convention  met  this  question.  They  positively  refused  to  adopt  any  resolution  denonucing  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  Other  Democrats,  besides  the  Barnburners,  when  a resolution  to  repudiate 
the  principle  contained  in  it  was  offered,  threatened  to  dissolve  the  party;  the  resolution  was 
stifled,  and  the  convention  silent.  The  party  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  dangerous  subject — 
they  dared  not  do  it.  The  platform  they  adopted  did  not  recognize  this  geographical  question 
as  a party  question,  ar.d  this  is  in  precise  accordance  with  General  Taylor’s  position.  The 
anti-proviso  platform  of  Gen.  Cass  was  manufactured  by  himself,  and  he  is  welcome  to  the 
position  of  chief  of  one  of  those  geographical  factions,  with  which  Washington  warned 
every  American  to  have  no  connexion. 

Among  the  proceedings  of  the  Baltimore  convention  I observe  that  Messrs.  Yancey,  of  Ala- 
bama,  McGehee,  of  Florida,  and  Commander,  ofS.  Carolina,  reported  the  following  resolution  : 

“ Eesolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rights  of  property  of  any  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  be  it  in  the  States  or  in  the  Territories , by  any  others  than  the  parties  interested 
in  them,  is  the  true  Republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this  body.” 

Mr.  "Yancey  desired  this  principle  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Baltimore  platform.  Now  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tell  me  whether  Gen.  Cass  concurred  in  that  report  or  not? 

Mr.  FOOTE. — I have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject.  I have  stated  what  must  be  evident 
to  the  Senator,  that  Gen.  Cass  discussed  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  every  aspect  of  it,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  and  my  impression  is  that  his  views  will  be  sustained  by  the  Democracy  irt 
every  part  of  the  country.  As  to  Mr.  Yancey,  I have  not  particularly  noticed  hjs  views,  but 
I think  that  his  course  will  meet  the  general  reprobation  of  his  party. 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — General  Cass,  then,  repudiates  Mr.  Yancey’s  sentiments? 

Mr.  FOOTE. — I do  not  know. 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — I supposed  that  the  Senator  thoroughly  understood  all  the  opinions  of 
General  Cass.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  travelled  with  the  candidate,  and  was  said  to 
be  a part  of  his  body-guard. 

Mr.  FOOTE. — That  particular  point  was  not  started.  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — Then  here  is  another  subject  about  which  General  Cass  has  no  platform. 
Now  all  these  doubts,  and  ambiguities,  and  irreconcileable  inconsistencies  come  from  the 
party  which  daily  assails  Gen.  Taylor,  because,  as  they  say,  “ he  does  not  speak  out.”  “ He 
has  no  platform.”  So  they  spoke  of  Gen.  Harrison,  until  he  beat  them  140,000  votes.  They 
called  him  “ General  Mum  and  now,  as  then,  the  complaint  is  made  that  those  who  nomi- 
nated the  Whig  candidate  had  made  “no  platform.”  Sir,  they  knew  that  Washington  had 
no  platform,  and  they  had  more  respect  for  General  Taylor,  and  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  than  to  put  their  candidate  in  a straight-jacket,  or  seek,  by  manufacturing  professions 
of  political  faith  f*r  him,  to  deceive  the  voters  of  the  coun'ry.  They  intended  that  he  should 
be  free  and  untrammelled,  as  the  President  of  the  whole  people.  But  who  is  there  among 
us  that  has  not  long  since  felt,  and,  publicly  or  privately,  expressed  his  contempt  for  these 
“ •platforms  ?”  Look  back  to  your  Democratic  platforms  of  1844.  Then,  the  Democratic  con- 
vention passed  a resolution  to  re-annex  all  Oregon,  avowing  that  the  title  to  it  was  “ clear 
and  unquestionable  up  to  54°  40'.”  At  the  sound  of  the  party  bugle  the  partizan  editors  of 
the  Democratic  press  throughout  the  country  shouted  “ clear  and  unquestionable.”  A thou- 
sand Democratic  meetings  echoed  back  the  sound.  “ Oregon  and  54°  40'”  were  painted  on 
party  banners  and  party  wails,  and  printed  on  party  handbills.  Mr.  Polk’s  Inaugural  Address 
also  declared  the  title  “clear  and  unquestionable”  His  message,  in  December,  1845,  re- 
peated the  same  folly,  and  threatened  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,  against  the 
English  claim  above  49°,  all  the  little,  and  nearly  all  the  great  politicians  of  the  party,  stand- 
ing ready  to  make  fight  on  this  platform.  The  party  leaders  afierwards  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  for  six  months  with  this  Oregon  question,  disturbing  and  distracting  the 
nation,  embarrassing  trade  and  commerce,  alarming  the  business  men  wiib  the  apprehension 
of  a war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  earth,  with  which  we  have  more  commercial 
relations  than  with  all  the  world  beside.  'I  he  price  ol  insurance  rose  so  high  at  one  time 
that  no  shipping  merchant  could  venture  on  aQy  distant  voyage.  General  Cass  stood  in  the 
front  of  the  whole  riot.  He  declared  war  to  be  inevitable.  His  belligerent  propensities,  dis- 
played on  this  as  well  as  on  all  other  subjects,  cu  ered  the  whole  platform.  I never  believes! 
that  this  cry  for  war  was  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  wire-workers  behind  the  screen,  though 
I never  doubted  that  the  worthy  General  was  perfectly  sincere,  and  was  compl&tely  dmped  by 
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them.  I advised  my  friends  here  to  vote  for  the  amicable  notice  to  England — to  “pay  out 
rope,”  and  test  their  sincerity  about  this  platform.  The  result  precisely  answered  my  expec- 
tations. When  we  refused  to  hold  them,  they  refused  to  fight,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
whole  pretentions  to  fifty-four  forty  were  abandoned  by  themselves,  and  they  fell  back  to  the 
British  line  of  forty-nine,  upon  which  a settlement  could,  at  any  moment,  have  been  made 
without  a word  ot  all  this  unjust  and  insolent  bravado.  The  platform  was  abandoned  ; those 
who  had  adhered  to  it  most  violently,  among  whom  was  General  Cass,  were  prostrated  in 
the  dijst.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  (Mr.  Allen.)  under  a deep 
sense  of  this  humiliation,  instantly  resigned,  and  the  present  Chairman,  (Mr.  Hannegan,)  de- 
clared in  his  place,  that  Mr.  Polk  had,  by  surrendering  the  platform  and  his  own  pledges  to 
adhere  to  it,  “sunk  himself  so  low  that  the  hand  of  resurrection  could  never  reach  him.” 
When  put  to  the  test,  Mr.  Polk  treated  the  whole  platform  of  54°  40'  with  contempt,  and 
gave  up  the  whole  country  above  49°. 

Mr.  FOOTE,  (in  his  seat.) — He  was  wise,  and  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLAYTON. — Oh  yes!  he  was  wise.  The  folly  was  in  having  a platform!  In  this 
case,  an  irresponsible  cabal,  called  a convention,  like  the  last  one  at  Baltimore,  many  of  the 
members  of  which  were  appointed  at  a tavern  ora  cross-road  meeting,  assembled  and  assum- 
ed the  duty  of  directing  and  controlling  the  whole  legislation  of  Congress  on  questions  of  peace 
and  war.  They  did  not  devote  ten  minutes  to  the  title  to  Oregon,  which  they  decided,  and 
not  one  out  of  fifty  of  them  had  ever  read  or  known  any  thing  about  it.  The  platform  thus 
formed  deeply  endangered  the  peace  of  fifty  millions  of  human  beings.  We  were  at  one 
time,  by  all  the  blundering  and  blustering  of  the  Administration,  driven  within  an  inch  of  a 
war  with  England. 

There  was  another  platform — that  made  by  the  famous  Kane  letter.  In  that  precious  doc- 
ument, your  President,  according  to  the  construction  of  some,  avowed  himself  to  be  in  favor  o$ 
the  tariff,  and  according  to  that  of  others,  opposed  to  it.  Unquestionably  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  Northern  States  believed  that  in  that  letter,  he  avowed  himself  to  be  a friend 
of  tiie  tariff.  It  is  as  true  as  scripture,  that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  Slates  at 
the  North,  the  flags  were  flying  with  the  inscription,  “ Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  ’42;” 
and  when  we  assailed  those  who  practised  these  impositions  on  the  people,  as  we  repeatedly 
did,  and  accused  them  of  duplicity,  the  reply  was,  on  all  occasions,  “ we  are  the  true  cham- 
pions of  the  tariff  of  42,”  and  in  proof  of  the  assertion  we  were  referred  to  the  Democratic  vote  in  the 
other  Douse,  without  which  the  bill  of  1842  could  not  have  passed,  and  told  that,  therefore,  the  Democrats 
were  entitled  to  the  whole  merit  of  the  measure.  Now  again  the  politicians  have  published  one  life 
of  General  Cass  to  suit  the  North,  and  another  to  suit  the  South,  in  regard  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Thus, 
by  platforms,  they  ever  palter  with  us  in  a double  sense — “keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,. but 
break  it  to  the  hope” — at  one  time  deluding  our  honest  people  into  a vote  for  Mr.  Polk,  which  he  never 
could  have  received  had  he  then  avowed  himself  to  be  what  he  has  since  proved  to  be,  the  champion  of 
free  trade  ; and  at  another,  representing  General ‘Cass  as  a man  of  Northern  principles  in  the  North,  anci 
a man  of  Southern  principles  in  the  South. 

There  is  another  platform  : It  is  that  of  an  honest  man,  who  says  that  he  is  a Whig,  but  tint  it  elected 
to  the  Presidency  he  will  not  be  the  tool  of  a party — that  he  will  be  the  President  of  the  People — that1 
he  has  no  enemies  to  punish,  no  friends  to  reward — that  while  he  will  do  his  duty  in  removing  corrupt,, 
incompetent,  or  unfaithful  men  from  office,  he  will  not  be  the  supporter  of  that  infamous  system  ol  pro- 
scription which  distributes  the  public  offices  of  the  country  as  the  spoils  of  a victory — that  he  will,  on  thia- 
and  all  other  subjects,  endeavor  to  restore  the  Government  of  the  country  to  the  principles  ot  the  Con- 
stitution. His  platform  is  the  Constitution  ; all  others  are  utterly  unworthy  of  respect.  The  patriot- 
ism of  rnefe  politicians  which  explodes  in  deceptive  party  pledges,  is  understood  to  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson> 
defines  it,  “ the  last  refuge  of  a scoundrel.”  There  is  little  difficulty  in  finding  mottoes  and  illustra- 
tions to  suit  the  title  page  of  the  whole  volume  of  political  platforms.  In  the  action  of  some  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  we  can  find  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  old  saw — 

“ The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a monk  would  be — 

The  Devil  got  well,  the  Devil  a monk  was  he!” 

The  honorable  gentleman  also  attacks  General  Taylor  on  the  ground  that  he  lacks  qualifications.  In 
justice,  however,  to  his  own  noble  heart,  the  Senator  admits  that  General  Taylor  is  a pure,  honorable, 
high-minded,  and  patriotic  man.  But  he  finds  fault  with  General  Taylor  on  account  of  what  he  sup- 
poses to  evince  a want  of  great  learning.  He  reasons  from  General  Taylor’s  confession  that  he  was 
not  a politician,  that  he  is  not  competent  for  the  Presidency.  That  is,  I think,  his  chief  objection. 
The  gentleman  certainly  did  also  find  much  fault  with  one  or  two  of  General  Taylor’s  letters.  I shall 
not  deny  that  his  letters,  like  those  of  other  great  military  commanders,  written  in  the  hurry  of  a camp, 
and  on  a barrel,  a box,  or  a drum-head,  have  not  the  beauty  of  finish  and  the  rotundity  of  period  which 
the  gentleman  so  well  knows  how  to  give  his  own  letters.  But  for  strong  sense  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage to  convey  it,  no  man  can  excel  those  letters  of  Taylor  in  which  he  found  it  important  to  attend 
to  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  his  composition.  On  every  court-martial  on  which  he  has  served 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  other  members  of  the  court,  although  often  scholars  of  high  character, 
have  generally  selected  Taylor  to  draw  up  the  sentence  of  the  ceurt,  on  account  of  his  superior  quali- 
fications. We  laugh  at  the  story  that  he  cannot  write  his  letters.  That  from  his  enemies  is  a new 
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tribute  to  their  excellence ! General  Cass  is,  we  admit,  a knowing  and  a learned  man  ; but  General 
Taylor  is  a wise  man.  I agree  with  the  poet, .that 

“ Knowledge  and  wisdom  far  from  being  one, 

Have  oftimes  no  connection.  Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  cf  other  men — 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own.” 


General  Cass  has  great  erudition,  and  has  written  books.  But  in  the  great  essential  qualities  of  wis- 
dom, justice,  integrity,  humanity,  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage,  Taylor  approaches  nearer  to 
the  character  of  Washington  than  any  man  who  has  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  since  his  day.  And 
with  regard  to  the  champion  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Niles,)  who  has  indulged  him- 
self in  a sly  fling  at  General  Taylor,  I will  give  my  opinion  with  equal  frankness.  Mr.  Van  Buren  is 
a cunning  man,  and  it  has  often  been  observed,  that  no  cunning  man  was  ever  yet  a wise  one.  Ex- 
ception is  taken  to  Taylor’s  qualifications,  because  he  has  been  compelled,  in  his  country’s  service,  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  cartridge  than  the  ballot  box  ; and  in  his  letters  has  modestly  expressed  his 
own  diffidence  of  his  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States.  But  let  me  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  Gen.  Washington  said  of  himself  in  his  inaugural  address.  He  says 
to  Congress : 

“ The  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  trust  towhith  the  voice  of  my  country  called  me,  being  sufficient 
to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her  citizens  a distrustful  scrutiny  into  his  qualifications, 
could  not  but  overwhelm  with  despondency  one,  who,  in  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and 
unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.” 

Taylor  is  the  man  ofmodern  times  who  has  rivalled  this  admirable  modesty,  and  his  friends  so  far  from 
regarding  it  as  a fault,  view  it  as  one  of  the  brightest  among  the  features  which  adorn  his  heroic  character. 
If  Taylor  has  stultified  himself  by  that  confession,  to  which  the  honorable  Senator  has  referred,  the  wisest, 
the  purest,  and  the  greatest  of  all  American  Presidents,  had  taught  him  by  his  example. 

Mr.  President,  a paper  is  put  into  my  hands,  w'hich  I am  requested  to  read  to  the  Senate.  In  1840, 
General  Harrison  was  charged  by  our  opponents  with  the  high  crime  of  having  signed  a law,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  while  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  for  selling  poor  white  men  into  bondage.  That, 
If  I understood  it,  was  a law  to  punish  crime.  It  is  a fair  reprisal  on  an  enemy  that  could  make  such 
a charge,  to  refer  them  now  to  a law  signed  by  their  present  candidate  while  Governor  of  Michigan,  of 
go  late  a date  as  the  27th  of  July,  1818.  The  law,  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Felch)  will 
acknowledge  to  be  an  authentic  copy  from  the  territorial  statutes  of  Michigan,  is  in  the  following  words  : 


“ AN  ACT  for  the  punishment  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons. 

“Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  oj  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  That  any  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  on  conviction,  may  sentence  any  vagrant,  lewd,  idle  or  disorderly  persons,  stubborn 
oervants,  common  drunkards,  common  night-walkers,  pilferers,  or  any  persons  wanton  or  licentious  in 
speech,  indecent  behavior,  common  railers  or  brawlers,  such  as  neglect  their  calling  and  employment, 
mispend  what  they  earn  and  do  not  provide  for  themselves  or  families,  to  be  whipped  not  exceeding  ten. 
stripes,  or  to  be  delivered  over  to  any  constable,  to  be  employed  in  labor  not  exceeding  three  months,  by 
■such  constable  to  be  hired  out  for  the  lest  wages  that  can  be  procured  : the  proceeds  of  which  tobeip- 
{plied  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  county. 

Made,  adopted,  and  published  at  Detroit,  the  27th  day  of  July,  1818. 


“ LEWIS  CASS,  Governor. 

“ A.  B.  Woodward,  Presiding  Judge. 

“ JohJ Griffin1;’  \ JudZes  °f  ^Territory- 

This  act  was  passed  by  the  authority  originally  given  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  It  provides  that  “ the 
Governor  and  Judges  shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and 
civil,  as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and  report  them  to  Con- 
gress, from  time  to  time.”  In  the  year  1818,  Governor  Cass  adopted  and  passed  this  act,  as  one  of  the 
Legislators  over  the  Territory.  By  it  a “ common  night-walker,”  or  any  “ idle  person,”  or  any  " stub- 
born servant,”  or  any  “ person  licentious  in  speech,”  or  any  ■“  person  of  indecent  behavior,”  or  any  per- 
son who  should  “ mispend  what  he  had  earned,  and  not  provide  for  himself  or  family,”  might,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a justice  of  the  peace,  be  whipped  ten  lashes,  or  delivered  over  to  a constable,  to  be  hired  out  for 
the  best  wages  that  could  be  procured  ! (Laughter.)  If  the  General  should  remain  of  that  mind  hereafter, 
what  a prospect  of  whipping  and  hiring  out  (joes  it  present  to  all  who  may  have  a fancy  for  night- walking, 
for  all  idlers,  such  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  be  “ stubborn  servants,”  or  “ licen- 
tious in  speech,”  or  happen  not  to  spend  their  money  as  the  justice  shall  approve  1 ( Great  laughter.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  old  sedition  law,  or  in  the  blue  laws  of  any  of  the  old  States,  to  exceed  this  pre- 
cious specimen  of  the  Governor’s  legislation  in  1818.  I commend  it  to  the  especial  consideration  of  the 
modern  Democracy  in  their  future  progress. 

Sir,  I have  done.  Let  me  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I hope  that  my  friends  on  the  other  side  now 
have  enough  of  platforms;  and  that  in  future  all  genuine  Republicans  may  rally  together  under  the  stand- 
ard of  Taylor,  which  is  wide  enough  and  broad  enough  to  protect  and  shelter  every  true  friend  of  his 
country,  whether  a native  or  a naturalized  citizen,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  his  party  designation. 
Let  all  such  men  stand  up  boldly  together  in  the  battle  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  as  secured  to  us  by  the  great 
charter  of  American  freedom,  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  and  the  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  ef 
the  country  may  triumph  over  all  opposition  from  the  self-styled  Democracy,  to  the  end  of  time. 

' Printed  by  John  T.  Towebs,  Washington,  at  $1  QD  per  hundred  copies^ 


